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ANY SOCIAL action committee for youth 
has to have representatives from both the 
adult world and the world of youth. In large 
communities the central figure, the liaison, 
will often be a professional, trained in work- 
ing with communities. The name “youth 
worker” is a misnomer. Any teenager can 
smell a rat. Anyone with a title that has the 
word youth in it is obviously a plant from 
the world of grown-ups - aman from the adult 
world sent out to bring strays back into the fold. 
The title implies that only youth needs to 
be worked with. Perhaps ‘‘community work- 
er’’ would be a better way of describing his 
role. 

| am not thinking here of the kind of charis- 
matic social worker portrayed in the popular 
media, who wins the hearts of delinquents 
and gangs through his own personal mag- 
netism. When such an individual leaves, the 
community is really no different. Not that 
personal charm isn’t essential in working 
with groups, but the worker's prime goal 
is to effect a permanent and positive change 
in the community as a whole. And the fam- 
ily should be at the head of such change... 

Passive acceptance and complete absence 
of rebelliousness in a teenager is just as un- 
healthy as alienation. The community’s ob- 
jective should not be to create a conflict-free 
society. That kind of utopia is impossible. 
Any viable community undergoes constant 
change. The goal should be to develop an at- 
mosphere where rebellion is permissible, so 
the teenager can rebel without having to iso- 
late himself... 

The object must be to improve communi- 
cations between adults and teenagers, but 
never at the price of the autonomy and priv- 
acy of either. And also, despite the central 
importance of the family, the community’s 
social institutions must be kept flexible 
enough to allow youth to relate to them in- 
dependently without the family always in- 
truding. When a family has broken down, the 
teenagers must be allowed to relate directly 
to community institutions and must find the 
counsel they need... 


The worker or the social action group must 
try to bring whole families as units into con- 
tact with the social institutions such as schools, 
churches, community and recreation centres. 
Then they must win for the teenagers not 
only self-government, but some real author- 
ity in those community institutions where a 
commitment from them is expected. All this 
can be done within existing institutions, but 
it cannot be done by the worker alone or 
even by the action group - they must serve 
as consultants, not as leaders... 

At every secondary school, there should be 
a student-teacher association in which the 
students’ representatives can talk to the 
teachers as equals. In this way students learn 
how the institution works and to appreciate 
the need for careful organization. 

Students should have a voice, not only in 
the choice of subject, but also in the method 
of teaching and manner of learning. They 
should have the option of being taught by 
other students or of learning in groups. Giv- 
ing them responsibility means more than al- 
lowing them to carry out adult-made pro- 
grams and rules... 

When groups of teenagers become so alien- 
ated that they sneer at all community insti- 
tutions, they will have to be reached in the 
poolrooms, street corners or taverns where 


they congregate. Some new institutions are 
being developed - flexible community col- 
leges, cooperative residences, and soon... 

At the core of all attempts to meet the 
needs of youth in the community, is this 
basic fact: all people need lasting, meaning- 
ful relationships with other people in order 
to develop a sense of self. Each person needs 
to have a voice in a community that doesn’t 
limit him in a rigid way, and gives hima 
sense of independence as well. In the past, 
the family unit served this function, and 
where it is failing, the community must take 
up the responsibility. 


Excerpts from an article by David Berger, 
M.:D.,-C.R.G.P.(C); 
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PROJECT MEXICO is part of Oxfam of 
Canada’s public education program. It was 
set up in summer 1969 to help Canadians 
understand the complex problems of inter- 
national development. Oxfam sent 35 senior 
high-school students, accompanied by five 
staff members with some knowledge of Lat- 
in America and the Spanish language, to Mex- 
ico for three weeks. 

Preparation for the trip began in May with 
an intensive course in conversational Spanish. 
In weekly group meetings students discuss- 
ed the history and culture of Mexico, em- 
phasizing Canada’s relationship to Latin 
America and identifying Canadian biases to- 
wards these countries. 

Three groups from Alberta, British Colum- 
bia and Ontario, which left for Mexico in 
August, spent the first five days in Mexico 
City visiting the headquarters of various vol- 
untary agencies as well as places of interest. 
They then went into rural areas to inspect 
Oxfam-supported, self-help projects, such as 
an irrigation system in the Mezuital Valley 
and an agricultural training school for Indian 
boys in Tula. During the tour, the students 
discussed the various development and relief 
programs with representatives of the volun- 
tary agencies. They drafted evaluations as 
they went. 

The full implications of Project Mexico are 
as yet unclear, but it is hoped that through 
this kind of educational experience, Cana- 
dians will eventually achieve a more inform- 
ed commitment to international development. 


OPERATION BEAVER is an 
organization founded to pro- 
mote friendship between young 
people of different backgrounds, 
and provide them with worth- 
while, voluntary jobs, to pro- 
mote ecumenical cooperation 

in programs of self-help, and to 
arouse concern for Canada’s 
problems. This cooperation and 
self-help is stimulated by discus- 
sion, creative cultural ex- 


change and recreation. 

In the summer of 1969 Oper- 
ation Beaver sent 75 volunteer 
workers from Canada and abroad 
to renovate homes and youth 
and recreation centres in Alberta, 
Ontario, British Columbia and 
Labrador. 

Another group of 15 volun- 
teers from Toronto went to the 
Caribbean where they turned an 
old church into a school and 


built an adult training centre 
in St. Lucia and Trinidad. 
Volunteers were between the 
ages of 18 and 30, mainly stu- 
dents, the remainder coming 
from a variety of professions. 
Beavers were not paid, but 
room, board and transportation 
were provided during the four 
six-week camp programs. The 
Canadian Council of Churches 
initiated the program but the 


Frontiers Foundation, a charit- 
able group with headquarters 

in Toronto, took it over in 1968. 
Funds from private donations, 
and grants from the federal, 
Alberta, British Columbia and 
Ontario governments were 
received. 

For more information contact: 
Operation Beaver, 40 St. Clair 
Avenue East, Suite 201, Tor- 
onto 7, Ontario 


OUT-TRIP, Gumpert’s, buddy-board, swim- 
and-search: these words are familiar to all 
campers, but the staff of the Camp Leader- 
ship Training Centre at Bark Lake learned 
some “hip” jargon this summer and some 
new meanings for words like sensitivity, un- 
structured, resource person, social skills, 
awareness, perception, optional. These 
words are the symbols of a changed ap- 
proach to leadership and leader-training at 
Bark Lake where Ontario high-school students 
recommended by their camp directors have 
for years received training as camp counsel- 
lors. In the past the students were commit- 
ed to a period of service in non-profit camps. 
Until this year when the camp went co- 
educational the girls attended in July, and 
the boys in August. 

The traditional approach has been based 
ona thorough survey of the camping skills, 
and careful, structured supervision of the 
trainees and their achievements. This year, 
in concession to the need for the greater 
flexibility the changing times are demand- 
ing of leaders, and to provide for greater 
emphasis on the social skills that are the 
basis of leadership in many fields, a new 
approach was developed. 


The Bark Lake staff of 12 seasoned camp- 
ers were joined by consultants of the Youth 
and Recreation Branch and in a series of pre- 
liminary workshops succeeded in moulding 
themselves into a community of peers. 

The first group of camp-leaders-in-training, 
120 boys and girls ranging in age from 16 to 


18, arrived on the designated July day. They 
discovered immediately that they would 
literally have to do their own programming. 
The staff made it clear that they would not 
take the initiative, make judgements, set 
time tables or establish policies other than 
those involving basic safety procedures. They 
would act as resource counsellors whenever 
and wherever they were needed, but the 
leaders-in-training were responsible for their 
own use of time. Then the staff withdrew a 
respectful distance and awaited develop- 
ments. 

There were some sighs of relief when, after 
a period of confusion, the young people be- 
gan to take hold of the situation. They prov- 
ed to be almost experts in solving time-space- 
energy problems. They never neglected camp- 
ing skills but they also found time for serious 
discussions of many other topics. 

It is, of course, too soon to make valid 
judgements about the effectiveness of the 
non-directive approach in developing young 
leaders for camp and community programs. 
Whatever modifications and adjustments 
are eventually made, future planning will 
build on the experiences of the past 
summer. 


THE NATIONAL Commission on Resources 
for Youth is a non-profit agency, created by 
a group of educators, social scientists and 
businessmen in the United States. It has 
functioned as a “‘switchboard’’, plugging in- 
to youth projects of many types to discover 
and validate their innovations and then trans- 
mit these innovations to make them easily 
usable to practitioners across the country. 


In 1968 the Ford Foundation funded the 


NCRY to pay graduate students to find ex- 
citing youth programs. Out of the projects 
they found, several were chosen to make up 
the booklet Which Summer Jobs are Interest- 
ing? These Are! 

Sources reprints three interesting projects. 


National Commission on Resources for 
Youth, Inc., 36 West Forty-fourth Street, 
New York, New York 10036. 


DRUG USERS, whether hardened veterans 
or tentative experimenters, need moral sup- 
port if they are to kick the habit. Fifteen 
New York City youths spent last summer 
helping to provide that moral support in the 
service of SPAN (Select Panel Against Ne- 
glect), which has rehabilitated hundreds of 
addicts through group therapy. 

The youths scrubbed floors, washed dish- 
es and answered telephones in SPAN’s store- 
front recruitment center in Lower Manhat- 
tan and, more importantly, participated in 
inducing addicts to volunteer for group ther- 


apy at SPAN’s residential center, Daytop. 
Prospective patients are recruited at meet- 
ings where addicts and former addicts dis- 
cuss the problems of addiction and of becom- 
ing responsible adults. The 15 NYC enrollees 
increased their own self-confidence while 
gaining the confidence of the addicts, and 
when the summer program ended, some of 
them, and friends from the Student Health 
Organization’s program formed their own 
discussion group, which now counsels in- 
mates of Lincoln Hall, a training school for 
boys. 


NEIGHBORHOOD Youth Corps members 
14 and 15 years old who underachieve in 
school meet after classes in winter or all day 
in summer to tutor younger children from 
their neighborhood. Their methods are in- 
formal, based on the kids’ interests. Stress- 
ing creativity the tutors devise their own 
learning activities, making up games, taking 
their charges on trips, writing plays for the 
children to perform, and assisting them to 
write stories. 

Two years of Youth Tutoring Youth pro- 
grams in several cities have demonstrated 


that both the older and the younger kids 
benefit; better language skills, more self- 
confidence and an increased sense of respons- 
ibility are noted. Often, through the very 
act of tutoring, an underachiever comes to 
understand his own learning problems. 

Various kinds of supervision have proven 
effective. Regular teachers, paraprofession- 
als, Teacher Corpsmen, VISTA volunteers, 
work-study students and even older NYC 
can handle the job well. The supervisors 
train the tutors, both before the program 
begins and during its operation. 


YOUTHS from the slums will make films 
and video tapes and issue press releases in a 
project designed to stimulate community 
awareness of community problems. With the 
guidance of professionals, who will advise on 
techniques but not on content, the Bronx 
youth will prepare documentaries on such 
subjects as VD and the problems of young 
people in the ghettos. 

They will determine for themselves the 
best methods of reaching audiences, includ- 


ing the use of projectors operating from truck 


tailgates. Although the program is proposed 


for a three-year period, its sponsors believe 
that a single successful film can be planned, 
produced and presented in one summer. 

The participating youths, initially, will be 
10 natural young leaders recommended by 
social workers in the community; the 10 
will choose 40 suitable and ambitious as- 
sociates. 


Lincoln Hospital Mental Health Service, Al- 
bert Einstein College of Medicine, 333 South- 
ern Boulevard, Bronx, New York 10454, 
(212) 993-5300. 


All photos except these on page 3 
have been taken by a young photo- 
grapher, James Coatsworth. 


Why the Hippies Failed 


Article by David De Poe, former 
organizer for the Company of 
Young Canadians, who spent the 
past summer as a consultant on 
youth programs for the Ontario 
Department of Education in 
Toronto. Reprinted with permis- 
sion from Weekend Magazine. 


THE HIPPIE movement, for those of you 
who may have been wondering, has failed. 
What was being hailed in 1967 as a “‘revo- 
lutionary’’ youth movement, a challenge to 
our present value system, just hasn’t made it. 
Its centres, like Yorkville and Haight-Ashbury, 
have become half-worlds of depression and 
paranoia where drugs like methedrine (speed) 
are the only way to make it seem all right 
again. The people still living the hippie life 
style are off on rural communes or in small 
groups scattered around our cities - their im- 
pact dispersed, disturbing no one any more 
except perhaps the RCMP, who harrass them 
with our absurd marijuana laws. 

Many are slowly melting back into society’s 
values and structures, pressured by parents, 
police, social workers, politicians and econom- 
ic necessity - and seeing no alternative but 
to leave their shattered community and re- 
enter the slots they tried to escape. It’s sad. 

The thing is, the hippies were right. But 
they were too naive. They didn’t realize that 
all the things they were objecting to were 
part of a system - and if they really wanted 
to change the way they lived their lives they 
would have to change this system. They 
thought that you could get away from so- 
ciety and live a utopian life with no refer- 
ence to the world around you; that some- 
how you could ignore it and it would all go 
away, or would change by some kind of 
miraculous osmosis. 

A good example of this kind of thinking 
was the so-called ‘‘rock revolution’’. The 
new rock music was alive, vital, with social 
content and meaning, yet in the last year 
most of the life has been squeezed out of it 
by the profit-seeking hucksters who run the 
record companies. Why? The musicians 
didn’t see that they couldn't just change 
their music, they would have to change the 
system that perverted it. 

In other words, you can’t live a revolution- 
ary life without making a revolution. You 
can consciously live another way, but you 
must consciously change the forces affect- 
ing you at the same time. That means an- 
alyzing why you were upset or angry at 
what, say the school system was doing to 
you, and then getting together - organizing - 
to change it. 

Because they didn’t make this crucial logic- 
al step, the hippies, when faced with the fact 
that their Utopia was crumbling, got depress- 
ed and gave up, instead of looking at it as 
the start of a long process, joining with other 
dissatisfied people to make things better for 
everyone, including themselves. 


